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with wooden saddles made of sticks tied together, and with reins and
stirrups of a coarse rope. The men had long black hair beneath sheep-
skin caps, and short brown jackets with loose shirts tied about with
coloured sashes.
Women were doing men's work in the fields and market places.
Immense crowds of them came from the churches where they had been
praying for their sons and husbands. They seemed to carry their
household goods about with them, having come into Belgrade from the
country. They were laden with great bundles which were hung on to
heavy notched sticks, from which also were suspended earthenware
bottles and boots, and domestic utensils. These women were ablaze
with gaudy colour. They wore heavy woollen kirtles, generally of red
and blue stripes, and woollen or leather aprons embroidered with floral
patterns.
I had not been in Belgrade long before I was arrested as a spy. In my
innocence of war I did not realise that a man who makes sketches is
under instant suspicion. I was scribbling a sketch of reservists round the
railway station when a heavy hand was put on my shoulder and I was
swung round by a Servian soldier. He seized my sketch book, examined
my bit of drawing upside down, and marched me off with two English
companions through the town, attracting the hostile attentions of the
crowd who booed and scowled. After a long walk over the abominable
roads we were taken to police headquarters and locked up in a room.
We were hungry and a trifle anxious. This was a bad beginning.
Presently we were taken before a young officer with a solemn face and
suspicious eyes. He examined my sketch and seemed to take a grave
view of it, as well he might if judged as a work of art.
He could not speak one word of English, French or German, but,
undaunted by this, interrogated me at length in his own tongue and
seemed to think that my silence was due to guilt.
My friends and I pulled out our passports and other documents and
exhausted ourselves in the endeavour to prove our identity as English
correspondents. The officer examined the passports, but it was obvious
that they only served to increase his horrible suspicion. He motioned
us to our seats, spoke some rapid sentences to the guard, and then,
ignoring us completely, smoked a cigarette and stared up at the window.
My friends and I shifted in our seats, exchanged uneasy glances,
whispered, coughed, smiled while the young officer smoked on with
sublime impassivity. I began to be seriously alarmed, not for my safety,
but for my dinner. I was getting very hungry.
Finally our suspense was ended by the appearance of a dirty, blear-
eyed old man who announced himself as police interpreter. Through
him we were interrogated by the officer. The first question was: "Are